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This example of Chinese wooden sculpture is an excellent ex- 
pression of an active Indo-Buddhist period which reflects strong 
Indian influences in Chinese art during the T'ang Dynasty 
(618-907 A.D.). This strong Indian influence was due to the fact 
that many Indian monks resided in China during the period^ 
and Indian artisans, scholars, and tradesmen, with their fam- 
ilies, lived there in great numbers, until, 'tis said, they could be 
counted by the thousands. 

Though the beauty and charm of this figure are naturally its 
most important attributes, the fact that it shows a decided In- 
dian influence, and that very few pieces of wooden sculpture of 
this early date have been preserved, enhances its value and in- 
terest for a museum collection. j, a. m. 



EUROPEAN PORCELAINS 
In the latter years of the seventeenth century and the early 
eighteenth century, Chinese porcelain was coveted by all Euro- 
pean collectors. 

Every ship from the Orient brought with it a precious cargo 
of Oriental wares, destined to find a resting-place in the treasure 
cabinets of king and courtier, of nobleman and the richer bour- 
geoisie. This fad or fashion of the artistic and fashionable world 
brought it about that no palace or house of any pretension was 
considered complete without its cabinets of '*Porcelaine de 
Chine'* or its garnitures in the Chinese taste. Such being the 
demand and such the incentive to success, it was not remark- 
able that many experiments were made by European potters to 
determine the exact qualities of the Chinese ware or, failing 
in that, to copy as exactly as possible the eff'ects they obtained. 

Edme Poterat, at Rouen, discovered in 1670 a means of mak- 
ing a soft, artificial porcelain, a forerunner of the beautiful 
French pate tendre, or soft paste of the eighteenth century. But 
it was a German, Bottger by name, who rediscovered the true 
Chinese process about 1709, and founded, under royal patron- 
age, the porcelain factory at Meissen. This secret could not be 
kept for long, and various Continental attempts at the true hard 
porcelain were successful in the following decades. It was not 
until 1772, however, that hard paste really supplanted the fa- 
mous pate tendre in the productions of the French Royal Manu- 
factory at Sevres, for the artificial porcelain obtained in these 
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experiments was often of so much charm that the workman 
voluntarily abandoned his search for the Chinese medium and 
developed instead his own material. 

An understanding of the differences between hard paste and 
the soft paste or artificial porcelain is essential for a better ap- 
preciation of the attempts of the various potters. R. L. Hobson 
states this very clearly: "In true porcelain the clay substance 
consists of Kaolin or china clay, a nonfusible material, and the 
fluxing matter of the fusible Petuntse or china stone. The body 
contains nothing but these two natural minerals, except some- 
times a little siliceous sand. The body and glaze are usually 
fired at one operation so that both receive an equally fierce 
heat." That is, true porcelain, the world over, has essentially 
the same component parts. "Artificial porcelain" on the other 
hand, "is an artificial combination of various materials, ^ag- 
glomerated by the action of fire' and as such, admits of great 
variety in its combination." In true porcelain, by the action of 
the fire the Kaolin and Petuntse form a perfectly homogeneous 
body; in artificial porcelain, the various differing constituents 
of the paste are " agglomerated by the action of fire" but do not 
become a homogeneous substance. 

While the Continental potters were busy, England was not 
behind in her attempts to solve the problem, and between the 
years 1740 and 1760 there is everywhere evidence of her great 
ceramic activity. Her potters in almost every case sought to 
make a soft porcelain; in fact to this day, with certain excep- 
tions, all so-called English porcelain is not a true porcelain in the 
Chinese sense, but an artificial porcelain, intended to imitate 
the effects of the Oriental models. 

The Museum collections have been weak in English and Con- 
tinental ceramics, and the gift of forty carefully chosen pieces 
from the collection of the Rev. Alfred Duane Pell of New York, 
which was mentioned in the April Bulletin^ makes an important 
nucleus for a ceramic collection. By the bequest of Mrs. Mary 
Warden Harkness in 19 17, a beginning was made through the 
acquisition of a very important group of Bow, Bristol and Chel- 
sea figures, now exhibited in Gallery III in connection with the 
case containing Dr. PelFs gift. 

Dr. Pell's gift is interesting because it contains pieces from 
various European factories of different periods. There is a fine 
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cup and saucer of the earliest true Meissen porcelain, and ex- 
amples of later periods; a piece oi pate tendre from St. Cloud, 
and an early piece of Sevres; and also examples of later work. 
There are three pieces from the royal manufactory of Petro- 
grad, a plate of Tournai ware, an example of Viennese china, 
and a fine group illustrative of various English factories: Bow, 
Chelsea, Derby and Worcester. w.m.m. 



SUMMER EXHIBITS 

An exhibition of portraits of deceased Cleveland men and wo- 
men was held during July and August in Gallery IX. The ex- 
hibit consisted of paintings lent by Adelbert College and the 
School of Medicine of Western Reserve University, Case School 
of Applied Science, The Cleveland Chamber of Commerce, The 
Cleveland School of Art, The Citizens Savings & Trust Com- 
pany, The Cleveland Trust Company, The National Malleable 
Castings Company, The Union Club, Mrs. Howard P. Eells, 
Mrs. Felix Hughes, Mrs. John Huntington, Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
H. Clark, Mr. and Mrs. D. Z. Norton, and Messrs. Harry W. 
King, Samuel Mather and J. H. Wade. A fully representative 
exhibit was not attempted, the purpose being simply to gather 
certain portraits of which the Museum had a record, with the 
expectation that such an exhibit would prove of interest and 
would bring to light many other family portraits of former 
Cleveland men and women. To a limited extent it had this 
effect, but there must be many good paintings of which the 
Museum does not know, and readers are urged to send informa- 
tion of such, giving: (i) the name of the subject; (2) the artist; 
(3) size of canvas; (4) present owner; and (5) any other inter- 
esting information. 

The exhibit of etchings by Zorn and Cameron, announced in 
the last Bulletin^ was cut short by the unexpected wall require- 
ments of the important British war paintings; but the etchings 
were rehung, with some additions, in Gallery IX, on October 
sixth. 

The exhibit of British war paintings proved most important 
and was taken down with great reluctance. It filled Galleries 
IX, X and XI, with Orpen's fine portrait of General Foch in the 
special exhibition cabinet. 
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